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Peekskice village was incorporated in 1826. 
It is situated 12 miles north of Sing Sing, and 
immediately south of the southern termination 
of the highlands. ‘The above engraving shows 
the appearance of the village as seen from an 
elevation a few rods northward from the road to 
Carmel. The old Datch Reformed and the 
Episcopal church are discernible on the right ; 
the Methodist and the Presbyterian church, hay. 
ing a small tower, are on the extreme left. The 
elevated spire of thenew Datch Reformed church 
is in the central part of the view. Hadson river 
with the towering highlands, is seen in the dis- 
tance. The village represented in the engraving 
is situated on an elevation 200 feet above the 
level of the river, half a mile from the landing, 
on both sides of a deep ravine, in which flows 
Gregory's brook, a rapid stream. There are ia 
the village a bank, 2 printing-officcs, 2 large iron 
foundries, &c. ‘There is an academy, a large 
edifice, situated on a commanding eminence at 
the south. It was erected by subscription, atan 
expense of $7,000. 


landing, contains upwards of 200 dwellings, and 


The village, including the 


2 churches for Friends, besides those mentioned 
above. ‘There isa steamboat ferry at this place 
to Caldwell's landing, on the oppusite side of the 
Hudson, two miles distant. Verplanck’s point 
and Continental village, places distinguished in 
the revolutionary war, are within the limits of 
this town. This latter place, which had barracks 
for 2,000 man, was burnt by the British in Oc. 
tober, 1777; the following account of which is 
extracted from the Connecticut Journal of April 
2d, 1777. 

Fishkill, March 27.—Our post at Peck’s-kill, 
since the removal of the militia of the castern 
states, has been in a manner in a defenceless 


situation, there b 


ng only part of 2 regiments 
stationed there under the care of Gen. Mc Dougal 
amounting to about 250 men. The enemy hav- 
ing received intelligence of this, formed an ex- 
pedition thither with a view to take or destroy 


the stores belonging to the continentale that 


were deposited there. 


last they appeared with a frigate, four transports, 


, and several other small vessels in the bay, and 


landed about 1,099 men, with several pieces of 
cannon. General McDougal not thinking it 


prudent to hazard a battle with such an unequal 


foree, and not having seasonable advice of the 


enemy’s movement, was under the necessity of 
destroying their stores in order to prevent their 
falling into their hands, and retired about two 
miles into the pass in the ILighlands, carrying 
with him his baggage and military stores; his 
advanced guard being stationed at Cortlandt's. 
house in the valley. The enemy the same day 
took possession of the village, and remained close 
in their quarters until the next day in the after. 
noon, when a party of them, consisting of 
about 200 men, possessed themselves of a height 
a little south of Cortlandt’s The general hav. 
ing received a reinforcement from Colonel 
Gansevoort’s regiment, of about 80 men, un. 
under the command of Licut. Col. Wallet, per. 
mitted them tu attempt to dispossess the ene. 
Col. Willet having 


accordingly made the necessary disposition, ad- 


my frown that eminence. 


vanced with his small party with the greatest 
firmness and resolution, and made the attack. 
The enemy instantly fled with the greatest pre. 
cipitation, leaving three men dead on the field, 
and the whole body, panic-struck, betook them. 
selves to their shipping, embarking under cover 
of the night; and by the last accounts they had 
sailed down the river. Before they embarked, 
they gave out they intended to stop at Tarry- 
town, on their way down, and attempt to destroy 
our magazine of forage at Wright's mills. Upon 
their evacuating the place, Gen. McDougal took 
possession of his former quarters, and detached 
a party of men to watch their motions. The 
enemy on this occasion have been exceed. 
ingly disappointed, as they have not been able 
to carry off any stores left behind by our men, 


and no other flock than about 40 sheep and 8 or 


t i ‘ 
19 head of cattle, with which they were supplied 


Accordingly on Sunday 


by vur good friends the tories. Never did troops 
exhibit more firmness and resolution than did our 
army on this occasion. Notwithstanding the 
disparity of numbers was great, and the measure 
absolutely necessary, it was with the utmost 
reluctance they retired to the pass. As usual, 
these heroes of Britain have burnt some houses, 
plundered the inhabitants of what they could 
conveniently take with them, frightened the wo- 
men and children, and raised the spirits of their 
tory brethren in that quarter, but which, alas, as 
is always the case when vonaturally elevated, 
are now again proportionably depressed. 

Peekskill is the birthplace of John Paulding, 
the American farmer, who intercepted Andre, 
the British spy, at ‘Tarrytown, some fifteen miles 
below this place. His monument is situated 
about two miles tothe north of the village. It is 
built of marble, of a pyramidal shape, about fif- 
teen feet in height, and running to a point. It 
is enclosed inan iron railing about twelve feet 
square. ‘The main inscription is on the south 
side, and runs thus :-— 

“flere repose the mortal remains of Joun 
PauLoine, who died on the 18th day of February, 
1818, in the 60th year of hisage. On the morn. 
ing of the 23d of September, 1789, accompanied 
by two young farmers of the county of West- 
chester, (whose names will one day be recorded 
on their own deserved monuments,) he intercept. 
ed the British spy, Andre. Poor himself, he 
disdained to acquire wealth by sacrificing his 
country. Rejecting the teniptation of great re- 
wards, he conyeyed his prisoner to the American 
cainp, and by this act of noble self-denial, the 
treason of Arnold was detected; the designs of 
the enemy bafiled; West Point and the Ameri- 
ean army saved, and these U.S. now by the 
grace of God free and independent, rescued from 
” 


unminent peril.’ On the opposite side is written 


* The corporation of the city of New-York erect 
this tomb as a memorial raised to public grati- 
tude.” On the east side is a beautiful wreath 


engravedonthe marble, with the word, “ Fidelty.” 
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From the Lady's Book. 
GERTRUDE; 
OR, THE FATAL PROPHECY, 
A Story of the nd of the World. 
BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER. 
* Clouds of dark blood shall blot the sun's broad light, 
Spread round the universe, and shroud the world in night. 
With pale and dreadful ray, the cold moon gleam, 
The dim lone stars diffuse an anguished beain, 
Storms rock the sky, afflicted oceans roar, 
And sanguine billows dye the shuddering shore, 
W hile round the earth thunders fromthe Almighty throne 
The voice irrevocable—itis done.” 
Ir was a delightful morning, Sunday the 3d of 
May 1812. 


ing across the fields in the northern part of Phila. 


Two young persons were seen walk. 


delphia, in that free interchange of thought, 
which to even a distant observer, @cnotes seme. 
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thing moré than mere acquaintance existing be- 
tween the parties; espeeiaily if, asin the present 
case, they were a young man and a young woman. 

Where the young people were walking, a 
thousand flowers were springing up to give redo- 


lence to the morning, and to add varicty to the 
already rich herbage of the field; fence after 


fence was crosseil, bunt they pursued their way 
northwestwardly towards Broad street, indiffer-. 
ent to the obstacle which the enelosures present- 
ed to their progress, and -sceiing much more 
occupied with the subject of ‘conversation than 
with the loveliness of the seene around them, 
lying’im all the luxarianee of early vegetation, 
bathed in newly shed light of a sabbath sun. 
The scene has clrauged since that pair formed a 
part of it.” The eity has increased, and its over- 
teeming population has laid our streets, erceted 
houses, and forbidden a blade of grass were then 
only a farm house dotted the luxuriance of th 
outspread meadows, and Broad street, which th 
party soon reached, was a dusty road, in its 
The 


to have 


whole length to and across the city. few 


dwellings erected near its line scemed 
been built withoat regard to street rerulation, 
bat with reference to those conveniences which 
are looked forin farm houses, or temporary coun- 
try residences. 

The pair emerged from the fields near the lane 
that once passe d through Green Uill farm, and, 
standing beneath one of those beantiful elms, 
they looked abroad upon the distant city, undis- 
turbed by the hum of business, or the scassless 
clatter of 


on 
dissipated amusements, The morn. 


1 
‘ 
1) 


ing suiavas shedding askant his beams, aud ltg 
columus of smoke were here and there struggling 
Botw 


and the city lay a broad expause of ticlds, 


up through the atmostphere. en the couple 
greenness added to the loveliness of the secne, and 


invited the heart to a contemplation of 


that Pow 


er, Whose hand had garnished the heavens with 
its curtain blae, and mottled the verdure af th 
fields with the beauties of a host of lowly and 
lovely flowers. 

“If we have to return, as you propo 
the young woman, “ by the way of Centre Ss ! 
we would better move on, or we shall be too 
late for chureh.” 

- But bet we we go let us concluds pon a 
day,” said the young man. 

* There is no nece ssily when you return 
will appoint the day.” 

* Let me fix on it now. While Lam absent, 
let me feel there isanap vommtod tran thatonlyso 
many days can intervene—that thos passed, 
and you will be mine.” 

** But, consider,” said the young woman, 


thoughtfully, “you may not arrive in seas 


and a postponement is ominous of evil; vou 
know what a bad sign it is.” 

**T do not know much abont such sigus; but 
we'll fix the day, sothat if arrive at all, I must 
arrive before the time; the journey never exceeds 
three weeks. ‘This is the 3d of May. and we 
will say the 4th of June.” 

But there was no response. Ifany one had 
heen listening, he might have heard som n 
like a kiess.—** It is agreed, then,” said William 

* Why,” said the young woman, “ the whol 


morning you have bee nmak ny proposit ons townie, 


aud before | could get time.to say no, you have fal 


len to Kissing by foree, and suid that nx ant veer 


“Well,” said the youth, ** we'll make it the 
dth-of June, since I do not find that you say no, 


when | have done kissing.” 
Gertrude for the first time, took the proffered 
arus of the young mat, and they set forward 


towards Centre Square. ‘The heart of the youth 
beat stronver, and his footfall was firmer. ‘There 
was an important arrangement made, and he felt 
easier in his mind—happier, be it said. 

And Gertrude trod more lightly, and a swell of 
pleasure Fose towards: lrer throat, asshe felt. that 
the envagement fora life of happiness was made. 

Diessings upon the pair that anite, witha 
cousent to their own arrangements. 
Bat it is a cold, worldly bargain that parents 
drive, and inform their child of its result; pru- 
make the union comfortable—but it 


uence 


may 
| 


Whit 


chill the flower of happiness, 

The hour of marriage is thought by some to 
be one of pleasure—and the triumphs of affection 5 
and jt has its claims to such a consideration— 
but the heart is lightest at the moment-when it 
conquers te obstacles.to entire freedom of affee- 
tion, and triamphs in an engagement. — There is 
neither timidity nor rashness. Every thought is 


4 


pire, and every désire is holy —the rapid gush of 


blood through the veins, is the result of mental 
pleasure, and for once, at least, the heart owns 
that it is satisfied. 

The name of Ceutre Square, in those days, 


was one of those misnomers with which the high- 


} ; } , 
ways and pleasure grounds of our city abound. 


} ) 
Ce reuiar 


ne p wasa vast ¢ piece of ewround 
! | y 
enclosed with neat rashogs, and supplied with 
Ci I with ree ai re, and suppl 
a considerable abundance of Corinthian and 

} ; ia In 1] } 

Lombardy poplars. nthe middle of this « 
stood the Centre House, a beautiful edific used 
or the elevation of water brouglit from 11 
Schuynllil in a subtcrranca queduct, loath it 

| 
ifficient fo su pl the \ 

Ilalf way between the eas n front of th 
centre house and the entranee of th squ was 

small circular enclosure n the ¢ { ( hich 

, Dp 

OK OF iN } 1 cal i tema heures, 

iy oO l ij a l » o nh Wie 
{ , ' 
mou i ! ) water, wh al ) 
1 iii vor \ 4 mhests ns 
! ! ‘ rv ti } muriours, 
a 4 i flu cr Oo RCE It Was 
woof much re t,andt = ds flocked there, 
is ti ”™~ ytu th \\ 1s} flon ona Ira skin 
Squares "There was held, in those da the sports 
of children, and there the high orgies ofthe Fourth 

0 July v e ¢ Drated 

(sertrude and William id 3 ly reaches 

Contr so re ionthey ad vered that there 
j 
Was all unusual! cr ‘ is mb 1. 

. lL, tus turn sid hd as ** ther ss ms 
to be sormnct! ne ikke a riot thi ( i! 

’ 

j cy paused and tive mina sacresé mus 
reached their ear. ** There is preaching,” sa 
Will ium “* or worship, at least . 
and what are there.’ 

’ 

[he coup enter tiv quar { = 
vie’ ont ! ’ t 

: 
{ of p bet , , : 

af ttle to fain alrea nm ‘ ' 

wy at ed th t ! ‘ 

last words of the yvinn a rn " 

ves turned af once t ine thi ) ' 
- epeclant the } } i} {some ¢ 

net ett 


wer 


Ina few minutes, a man of gigantic proportions 
rose slowly from the crowd; and took his stand 


upon the apper step of the centre house ; his 


position was sufficiently clevated to show thie 


whole of bis form.. He was more than six fect 


in height, and his frame of proportionate size— 
though his flesh seemed attenuated mental 


efforts. Tis lone black hair sl 


ily 
gz 
age, was parted from the centre of his head top, 


by 
hily mottled by 
and thrown over his shoulders. Uis beard huang 
far down his breast while his dark eyes scemed 
to wander with the restlessness of insanity. 

The dress of the strange individual was outre 
in the extreme, anda loose black wrapper, or 
gown, was thrown over the whole, with an air 
that seemed to mock all idea of that clerical propri- 
ety which it was evidently intended to imitate. 

When the crowd had settled into an casy stand. 
ing position—for seats were not thought of—the 
strange men drew himself upto his utmost height 
and east his eye around upon his audience. 

He then clevated his right band, in which he 
held a small copy of the Bible, inte which his 
fore finger was thrust, while the other fingers 
and the thumb were used to press together the 
parted portions of the sacred book. 
crowd was breathlessly noiseless, And 
the man began: 


leeted for y 


words,” 


“which I 


our consideration this morning, 


suid the preacher, 


which will appropriately introduce my re. 
rks, you will find recorded in the 


j second chap. 
J 
l ro 


phecy of Joel,and in the first vers 


* Blow 


ve a trumpet in Zion, and sound an 
alarmin my ho y mountain; let all the inhab 
tants of the land tremble, forthe day of the Lord 
cometh, for it is nigh at hand.” 
© Thisis the language of denune latory prophecy, 
Whether appieabd too thie pres nt times or not, it 
\ lL not b my duty this morning to enquire, 
Yet we sh lalldo well to remember that what 
was ¥ tfen alorctime, was written for out de 
sir i 
l Ca ! { to Ga late p | cics, b it to 
{ el i « {to explain, but to exhort 
\ ould LT number th days ol pr pee y 
linong ft \\ Ke among those who number 
not their own days to apply their heart unto 
wisdow 4 l nave be m sent to you, oly! yp Opie . 
to declare, not tu prove—to make known thi 
thiings that are at hand ven now at your door 
Why should I then stand at the shadow of the 
thunder cloud, and talk to you of the terrors of 
in gathering tet st Nay, if my voice be 
not self the foretoken of the storm that shal] 
sweep you away, fhen no sign shall be g en 
“For, mark, I have called to the pe ple of the 
valleys, and they have |i ned, and from 1 
niniost peaks ol © mountains L have er ed, and 
ny Wa ne has b 1 heard It snot given to 
mnt ‘ \ sof thet T but wi i 
1 g woe to him sat refuseth te 
a wiedge them It iot a iittle thing that [ 
t ! net il ie i ! have en and 
t ? at ech ha vepl away on 
i sto mark s ¢ t ( 
j i ‘ r t World, and 
'% : fturia | t u 4 v ts 
‘ ‘ 
I ! x r em] hasis nal 
} j ! i! aint nm ¢ } 
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an audience nore deeply wrapt up in the subject 
to which ther attention was called by the preacher. 
lie gestures of the speaker were rather abun- 
dant thandisciplined, and yet seemed appropriate, 
because natural; his voice was sometimes wild 
and offensive to the ear, and then again it would 
sink into delicate tones, that charmed the listener, 
who readily forgot the wild appearance of the 
preacher in the startling events he announced, 
and the thrilling language in which he conveyed 
his mission. ; 

* You start,” said he, “ at the amnunciation 
which I make; thank God, you do not deride—no, 
you are spared that—the day and the hour are too 
near for skepticism itself to sport with the awful 
event. You may disbelieve the propheey, but you 
willnot ridicule it ; youmay sit down without prep. 
aration forthe event, but you will not forget the 
furetelling of its approach. Nay, at this moment 
you startle, and stand closer to each other, as you 
anticipate what I have to declare—and scares ly 
now is it necessary for ime to deliver my mission 
to this audience—the truth is on you, and you 
feel my errand. You know while 4 delay its 
utterance, hat lam ecounmanded todcelare foyou, 
that the kindhing wrath of Heaven is a blaze, 
and the lines of propheey of earth's destruction 
centre inthe present year. Nay, the angel now 
standeth upon the seaaund the land, with hand 
lifted to Heaven, and awaits the signal to swear 
by Him that liveth forever, who created Heaven 
and the things that therein are, the Barth and 
the things that therein are, and the Sea and the 
things that therein are, that time shal be no 
lone r. 

* You doubt—but you do not doubt that this 


event must come—why then not now ?—~whiy 


may not this be the season propheey concurs 


tu lead to the belief—that ealculations of the 


learned demonstrate the truth of this propheey— 
and I declare to you, by revelation, that thisis the 
year. “flow ean it be?” you ask. “ How 
shall night come down upot the people, and no 


sun rise? Shall the earth cease her diurnal 


motion, or shall an angel's arm annihilate th 
glob ree 

“ He who created ean destroy; the last is the 
smallest effort—and yonder sun, now climbing 
into mid Heaven, may go down to us, and t! 
shadows that fad away in evening darkness, 
never be renewed by morning's light. but it ts 


not thus. The quit tofecreation and the morning 
song of the sons of God shall not be repeated in 
that dreadful day. Bat te mpests shall be the 
messenger andagentsof destruction—the thunder 
shall shake the thick foundations of men’s high. 


Wy ‘ 


est cffort—the lightning shall blast and burn 


and the water of the firmament above shall min 


gle with those of the rivers and the seus, and 
earthquakes heap in one mass of destruction the 
unconsumed materials of all earth’s strength, 


her majesty and her beauty 


In this manner, though in far more energctic 
phrase,the preacher annonneed the consummation 
of all things, and held his immense audience tn 
breathlessattention. Aftersome time he paused 
and whether itt was from himself, or from som: 
one of the company t 1 ‘ tto say rut 
th iquiry was heu ‘VW ) sila ull th 


you willeat aud drink as you have dove, and 
laugh at the calamity.—But I say unto you, it ts 
not afew years, not evera single year that you 
may waii—but thus saith the Lord: On the 
sixth month of this year, and on the fourth day 
of that month, and on the evening of that day, at 
the going down of the sun, shall these things be’"— 
And you shall see it tremble; the agonies of 
death, and the cry of terror, and the wail of woe— 
the bitter scream of despair shall mingle with the 
erash of a rained world, for the great day of lis 
wrath has come, and who shall be ebleto stand.” 

A few remarks, by way of application, followed, 
and the preacher disappeared; the erowd freed 
itself from’ its conipact position, and seemed to 
cover nearly one half of the lot, talking in groups 
of the things that had been uttered, and showing 
the effect which the wild enthnsiasin of the 
speaker had wrought upon their minds. 

William and Gertrude left the square, arm. in- 
arm, and in’ perfect silence. When they had 
reached the side-watk, in Market street, towards 
Thirteenth, William sauid— 

“'The oldman seemed tobe in eatiest in hts 
prophecy, theugl EP would rather have heard his 
calculations, so as to know whether they were 
according to Hamilton Moore.’ (Eatmilton 
Moore was in those days the grand authority for 
a sailor's calculatrons.) 

After a short pause, Gertrude hesitatingly 
replied, “ that it was probable that some highe 


authority would have been cited; nay, the elec- 
ments of a calculation were offered trom th: 


Bible.” 


tae You do not believe the fellov " cou you 
asked William. 

** T did not before, for ] have heard muel of 
him and his pr ipheey,. But, somehow, it scemed 


to-day as if the truth of every word he uttered 
was responded to by ny own heart—and did vou 
mark the day he de sionate d 
‘* No, | did not pay particular attention, but if 


was something about the sixth month; which ts 


‘* Why, that the very time that we have 
ust arreed on for our wedding day.” 

“It is, ind j ind as tl preacher named 
that day, it seem as if 1 felt doubly the truth of 
itl hy tt d.’? 

Willian saw that Gertrude was deeply affected 


by the discourse of the propheey, and espeerally 


by the coincidence of the day—he thereof pru 


dent furbore furt r retnarks 
It w not lor re the family of Gertrue 
| t ad that ymrict ne ww pt ng yor 
mind and, loving her as they cid, it was not 
etr é 1 i { \ ty 1 i notired tor ana 
Pout the cau 
Meat ne, Willlam ent ad upon urn 
ta vrsle ( ot ts j nm tt iff, i! 
i " that h ld return at sto k 
}, } the ttme a nied for their nuptia ind 
( I file t bel n 
‘| i i } Niwre >i au ine em. 
yhatic } rot W t offect, « ' 
) é thre j dof G S pa , an 
( ’ \ i 1 if fics < t state, not 
1 " 14 S10 ) railroad and cana!s 
This tof destruc had bees mor 
I 
tha i t ’ v th " \ 


of oar Counponwealth,and making the inountains 
echo with his terrifying denunciations ; and such 
had been the cffvet of his labors, his preaching 
and his explanation of scriptural prophecies and 
types, and lis own foretelling, that thousands 
tovk ap the idca and beeame convinced that all 
signs now indiexted the consummation of earthly 
affairs, and the utter sweeping away of the human 
race, ‘Tosuchanextent had the doctrine gained 
credence, that we are told in many townships the 
farmers in the autumn refused to sow their fields 
with wheat, and they and their families seemed 
to be locking “for that great and terrible day.” 
Iu some places the conviction of the people led 
them to areformation of lite; in others it appear- 
ed only to produce a stadied indifference to the 
things of this world, without any preparation for 
that whieh is to come. 

Before the time to which ‘we have alladed, 
when Nimvod stood in Centre Square, the pco- 
ple of Philadelphia had heard of his prophecy, 
and also of the effeets which had been wrought 
in some of the interior counties, so that when he 
came to utter his monttions, reople were prepared 
to hear him. “The address, therefore, to which 
we have alluded, ercated much talk throughout 
the city, and produced scrions effects in many 
families, where fear of evil seemed to be easily 
excited, 

Gertrude econtinoed to manifest her apprehen. 

alihongvh she refused 


sion of some impending evil 


** 
to confess that her feats had reference to the 
prophecy of Nunrod Hughes. She prepared, 
however, for her nuptials, by purchasing and 
inaking op her dresscs—for when did women ever 


negleet such preparation—but she evidently had 


little pleasure im the occupation ~some evil scem- 


edtostand between that moment and her nuptial 
hour, and to cast itsshadowon what should have 


' 


been Hghted with the clear sunshine of youth's 


brightest hope. Lhave heard those who were 
with herat these tlnes, say that a cloud appeared 
always to rest upon her high polished forehead, 
and every sintle was checked as if treasonable to 
SOU hidad nwoe,. 

Meantime the day of Gertrude’s marriage was 
approaching—time flies apace and will continue 
to fy though its end be full in sight—and the 

cople in Philadetphia, though oceupied with 


trade and prof ssional calling, though marrying 
and given in marriage, still remembered the pro- 
prlae ev: few of them, indecd, suffered it to inter. 


fore with their plans, but all seemed to look for 


the 4th of June as some appointed day, us at the 


approach of an eclipse no one pretermits his 
occupation, while every one from time to time 
casts h eyes upwards us f to see whether the 
phenomenon is vet visible. Merchants talked of 
the prophecy at the Cs flec-house—it was discus 
sed by the laborer in the midst of his toiwle—but 


vomen made itatheme of continued aiscourse, 


wondering some of them whether the day would 
beewin in darkness, or whether the calamity would 
be sudden, inthe twinkling ofaneye. But those 


who believed most firmly in the prophecy, seem 


less concerned about the details than they 


were about t r own situation when the change 
shou come non them. 
In 1] mean time the journey on which Wi! 
in hadentered was compicted, and he hastened 
to the li me of Geertrude to salute lis affias cea 
at Hy Wu ( dat the change whiel } 
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come over her—there was notan absence of affec.- | 


tion—still less any apparent inclination to be re- 


leased from the engagement into which she had » 
entered; but she manifested a solemnity of feel. | 


ing when conversing of the approaching wedding 
that seemned more appropriate Lo some agonizing 
scene ; still she was the sume kind, thoughtful, 
affectionate girl that William had wooed and won, 
and his heart was as much knit with hers as when 
in the loveliness of a May morning she had con. 


sented to be his bride, by the brightness of a. 


countenance that scemed to shame the sunshine 
of the hour. 

All the preparations for the wedding were com. 
pleted, and Gertrude had talked and talked over 
the affair fifty times with her bridesmaids—but 
never once without a shudder of fearful appre- 
hension, that was casily imputed to the prevalent 
terrors of the times, but which all supposed 
would pass away with the non-fulfilment of the 
prophecy on the fourthofthe next month. 

On Friday, the 4th of June, 1812, the sun 
rose bright upon the people of Philadelphia. It 
was a lovely morning, warm, indeed, buat with- 
outa cloud. Men and women were abroad that 
day, looking earnestly, as if half suspicious that 
the prophecy might be fulfilled —many indeed 
joking about the crazy prophet and foolish be- 
lievers, but feeling vecasionally gratificd to hear 


some better informed person atiempt to prove | 


that the prophecy could not be fulfilled. In some 
parts of the town industry ceased, and people 
paused to await the result of the day—unwilling 
to be found in the midst of active employinent— 
and yet ashamed if the event should not take 
place to be detected in any act of special devo- 
tion. 

Ina few churelies there was continued worship, 
and in many houses the voice of prayer was heard 
continually rising. 

‘The family of Gertrude were willing to pay a 
respectful deference to the fears of one part of 
their neighbors, and the confidence of the other 
part. They would, at any rate, have postponed 
the wedding, but for the * bad sign” which such 
anactpresents. They therefore proeceded timid. 
ly, but constantly, in the preparations which are 
never entirely completed until the cvent takes 
place. ‘Thehour of noonhad passed. The white 
satin dress of the bride (rather an extravagant 
article in the family) was laid out. The little 
wreath, entwined with orange flowers, was above 
it. Around were the applianees of the bridal 
hour, and near were the attendants of the bridal 
throng. And William had come up to take pos- 
session of his new home, and prepare himself for 
the trying ceremony. 

Men were now scen atthe cornersof the streets 
talking gravely of the prophet and his prophecy ; 
and while some ridiculed the whole, it was re- 
marked that they cast furtive glances tu different 
parts of the horizon, to see whether any signal of 
danger presented itself, even if “ no biggerthana 
man’s hand.” But none wasseen. The heat of 
the day, meantime, grew more and more oppres- 
sive. The slight breeze of the morning had died 
away; and there came up from the street pave- 
ments a reflecting heat, parching and dry, like 
that of afurnace. It was almost impossible to 
continue abroad, so fiercely did the sun pour down 
his rays. 


“Itis now four o'clock, my daughter,” said 


_ the heat was unabated. 


Mrs. Scheaffer, witha smile, to Gertrude, * and | 
there does not seem to be any signs of the fulfill- 
ment of Nimrod’s prophecy.” 

Gertrude, who was sitting near a bed upon 
which was spread out her nuptial robe, looked 
up inquiringly. 
mark. 


Mrs. Scheaffer repeated her re- 


* On the sixth month,” said Gertrude, solemnly 
repeating the language of the prophet, ***on the 
sixth month, on the fourth day of that month, and 
on the evening of that day " 
evening yet?” 

“ Itis evening after mid-day,” said Mrs. Scheaf.- 
fer. 





Mother, is it 


“ But, mother, is it not evening also until mid- 
night ?” 

Mrs, Scheaffer turned to make some arrange- 
ments, and directed the attendants to prepare 
Gertrude, with the exception of the gown. ‘This 
was completed at once, and Mrs. Scheaffer went 
to fulfil other duties in her household affairs, 


| growing out of the approaching wedding. 


It was about five o’clock in the afternoon, and 
Men, however, had gone 
forth, not to business, but to converse. ‘There 
was in the street, in the northern part of the city, 
(and we speak of north Fourth street in particu. 
lar,) a quiet so remarkable, that a foot-fall might 
have been heard at the distance of a square. | 
Men looked around with some increasing confi- 


dence, but evidently with secret forebodings, 


/ Suddenly a cry was heard, and all eyes were 


turned towards the south. west, where was secn 


It 
was not entirely black, but was marked with 
yellow streaks, 


sweeping up the horizon a thick dark cloud. 


Its edges were jagged and wild, 
and its ascent was as rapid as if it were the char. 
iot of the winds. It came booming onwards, 
and every face was turned upwards to its ap. 
proach. It soon hid the sun, and so dark and 
dense was it, that its shadow upon the earth was 
like the coming in of a starless night. 

Meantime the thunder began to mutter, in- 
creasing in sound as the cloud approached. 

In ten minutes the whole horizon was cov. 
ered by this dark pall; a sudden burst of light- 
ning, attended, without a minute’s pause, by an 
awful crash of thunder, gave voice to the grow- 
ing fears of the people, and screams of horror 
and despair and the tones of the thunder, that 
scemed to know no cessation, were mingled with 
the blasts of the wind that stripped the trees of 
their branches. ‘There was in all this uproar a 
new source of wonder and fear. So dense was 
the clond that hung over the city, that there 
was upon its surface a reflection as if in a trou. 
bled water, of all the prominent objects below, 
and men thought they saw hill, and tree, and 
house and people in the thick ceiling of the hea. 
venus above them. 

In the midst of this wild uproar of the elements, 
the rain commenced as if“ the windows of Hea- 
ven had indecd been opened 5” there was no pre- 
lusive drop, no thickening of the shower, but a 
down-pouring of the clements, as if the inconti- 
nent clouds liad been rent by the lightning, and 
their treasures of water poured forth without stint. 
In two minutes the streets were inundated, and 
appeared like mountain torrents, and the already 
unmanageable fears of the people were increased 
by the up-pouring of water from the cellars, as 
if the fountains of the great deep had been broken 


up, and the elements of the air and of the nether 


_ world, the things ** of the heavens above and the 
‘earth beneath, and the waters under the earth,” 
, were uniting to break down the middle wall of 


partition, and to confeund all of order that had 
resulted from their distinct separation. 

Iu all this, man felt his insignificance ; there 
was nothing to which he could turn his hand with 
even an appearance of usefulness; the thoughtful 
and the pious stood waiting ; the voice of prayer 
was heard amid the deep thunder tones without ; 
and here and there the wild shriek of despair rose 
sharp amid the turmoil, and told the progress 
of the day's disaster. 

One loud thunder-clap, and a flash of lightning 
that blazed over the whole firmament, were ac- 
companied with additional out-pouring of water ; 
trees came prostrate tothe earth, or crushed the 
windows of the houses against which they fell, 
and the wild uproar was doubled. 

After this there wasa sudden pause of the rain 
—not a drop fell; here and there a stream of 
lightning played fantastically in the edge of the 
horizen, and the distant thunder kept a low but 
constant muttering, and those that did not look 
forth, began to hope that the worst was past. 

Ina few moments people were scen at the win. 
dows and doors, some in the street, looking up- 
wards, but the glossy reflected black of the clouds 
above them and the wild movements of the masses 
on the horizon told them that the elemental strife 
had only paused as if for fresh efforts; and the 
wind appeared to be gathering new force beneath 
the western horizon, where a stripe of grey clouds 
was moving fantastically as if tospring upward to 
bear the munitions of additional horrors. 

Nota breath agitated the remaining leaves of 
the trees. Scarcely a word from the gathered 
groups interfered with the sound of prayer or the 
shriek of continued terror that broke from the 


! . TI > ae 
neighboring houses. iere Was a 


pause in na- 
ture, and man hushed the emotion of his fears as 
if silence was the truc attribute of the hour. A 


wide spreading blaze of lightning almost seared 
the upturned eye of the people, and a peal of 
thunder seemed to break in the very midst; many 
sunk down in sheer weakness, and some screamed 
aloud in the agony of fear. There was another 
pause, when one universal ery of horror fixed 
every cye upon the south-west portion of the 
horizon. There had sprung upward as if from the 
earth, for its base could not be seen, a mighty 
column of fire, it reared itself toward the cloud— 
a wild, lurid flame flashed from its sides quite 
across the whole heavens, leaving a sickly light 
upon the northern and western sides of all the 
buildings. When the column had attained what 
seemed to be nearly the height of the clouds, an 
inverted cone of vast dimensions appeared to reach 
downwards tothe summit of the earth-borne pillar 
of fire. Then commenced the 


scene of wildest 


horror. Groans and screams rose wildly upon 
the air, while here and there was scen some silent 
waiter sitting in utterabstraction, folding himself 
about, and looking to be included in the general 
dissolution. While this last fearful sign gleamed 
in the eyes of the affrighted people, the tempest 
was renewed—the thunder and the lightning came 
with redoubled 


been gathered in the west swept onward and bore 


foree, and the wind which had 


upon its Wings and seattered downward jagged 


masses of ice that cut like winged swords. 
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The inundation began again, and many who 
had scoffed at the first outbreak of the tempest, 
trembled at the awful demonstration of this, 
when the magazines of heaven scemed to be 


exhausting themselves for the destruction of | 


earth. 

In the midst of this awful uproar, William, 
who had more than once strove to gain access to 
Gertrude’s chamber, renewed his attempt, and 
found her stretched gut upon the bed, nearly 
dressed for the evening ceremony. It was a fear- 
ful sight on such a moment, but it was doubly 
painful to find her insensible to his presence, and 
to the appalling uproar abroad. 


He kneeled beside her bed and called to her in ' 


every tone of affection to recognise him—but she 
gave no heed. At length the thunder was si- 
lenced—-the rain and hail ceased, and William 
called to the people of the house to aid him with 
Gertrude. 

Ina short time he took her in his arms and 
carried her to the door of her chamber, with a 
view of showing to her that the occasion of her 
fears had been removed, and that the storm 
which had so much alarmed her had passed 
away. Hedirected her attention to the west, 
where beneath the lifted masses of the clouds 
the sun was sinking into a glorious set—and 
all around seemed to be a trembling sea of 
light and heat of which the sun was only a 
centre. 

“ Do you see how lovely the evening comes 
in ?” said William. 

** T see it,” said she— It is beautiful, far, far 
more beautiful than EARTHLY scenes.” 

* And such an evening too for our marriage, 


’ 


better than we had ventured to hope,” added 


William. 

“Is there marriage in Heaven?” said Ger- 
trude—with hesitancy. 

William turned towards the east, and looking 
out saw that the setting sun was throwing a most 
brilliant rainbow on the water clouds that had 
passed. It was a magnificent sight—the whole 
horizon was spanned by the gorgeous areh which 
was made doubly beautiful by the dark cloud up. 
on which it rested. 

* Look,” said William, 


sight—how fall of hope and promise is that token.” 


what a heavenly 


Gertrude lifted her eyes Low ards the east—then 
dropped gently on her knees, and with her hands 
crossed upon her breast und eyes upturned, she 
rather sighed than uttered * ‘There was a rain- 
bow round about the throne.” 

William’s heart sunk within him as he felt that 
the mind of his betrothed jiad reecived an irrepa- 
rable shock. He called her mother and placing 
Gertrude in her arms, turned witha smitten heart 
from her chamber. 

The storm had indeed eccased; to wild uproar 
had succeeded the calm, soft loveliness of a sum. 
mer’s evening, doubly enjoyed from the tremen- 
dous terror which had been endured. 

It was soon known that the column of fire 
which had been seen near the close of the storm, 
sprung fromm an immense mass of lumber and 
wood lying near and on a brick-kiln in the south- 
western part of the city—fire had been commu. 
nicated either from the kiln or by lightning, and 
the peculiar state of the atmosphere and the den- 
sity of the dark clouds above exaggerated the 


terrific appearance 


* * * * * 7 * 

Poor Gertrude—TI saw her at the close of 1815 
and the few words which she uttered, the only 
ones for many days, were indicative of the state 
of her mind, ‘ It is something,” said she, “to 
escape the place of punishment—bat I see not 
the pleasure of a better state—this lingering on 
the confines of earth, with earthly feelings and 


, heavenly hopes, it is a sad probation.” 


More than a year after that interview her 
wounded spirit escaped. William, who had sat 
for hours by her side, received the last look she 


, had to give. After lingering beyond all expecta- 


tion, and appearing indeed often to have depart- 
ed, Gertrude turned toward her lover—the film 
had passed from her eyes, there was a lustre in 
them beyond that of their early youth and sound. 


est health. ‘* Gertrude—Gertrude,” exclaimed , 


he, with subdued voice, as he pressed a kiss upon 
her forehead. 

** William, is it you indeed—where am I? this 
looks like earth—and yet such strange, strange 
thoughts [ have had—tell me, are you here, the 
last to bid farewell on earth—or the first to wel- 
come me to Heaven?” 

** We are in the house of your mother, Gertrude, 
shal! I callher ?” 

‘*Not yet—not yet—I know now that I am on 
earth, the love I feel is too confined, toe much 
centred on you, for Heaven. Oh, in my gloomy 
hours, since that dreadful day, that love has been 
my solace, it was the inward lamp that lit the 
darkness of my heart—and made me dream of 
paradise—and now, now I go to the fountain of 
that light, the centre and source of all love.” 

The eye grew dim and fixed, and the smile 
that played on the lovely lips of Gertrude passed 
into a convulsive trembling—that ceased—the 
smile returned—and Gertrude lay lovely in death, 

When the hand of improvement levelled the 
graves in Franklin Square afew years since, | 
caused the head-stone of Gertrade’s resting place 
to be sunk nearer her aslies, in the hope that the 
remains of one so lovely and the record of her 
name, should rest together until the Eud of the 


W 7 ld. 
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Dr. Joun O. Quaven studied his profession un- 
der the eye of his father, and music out of his 
sight. From this it may be supposed, by some, 
that he understood the Jatter as well, if not bet. 
ter, than the former; and this wasthe fact. How- 
ever, at the aye of 23, after several years spent on 
rather n ighborls terms with his father’s ancient 
volumes of pharmacy, he obtained a diploma. 

Dr. Peter Quaver was very proud of his son, 
bat well knowing thata * prophet hath no honor 
in his own land,” and shrewdly suspecting that 
the prov: rb might extend to doctors, he resolved 
to send him to the thriving village of Greenville, 
which happened at that time to be somewhat 
destitute of learned physicians, 

In course of time, Dr. Johu O. Quaver made 
his appearance in the aforesaid village, and wen- 
ded his way to the dwelling of the handsome 
widow Goodson, where, it had been arranged, he 


should remain for a short time, and who, it turn. 


‘ edout, was his cousin. Soon after, he established 


his office in the main street of the village and 
announced through the columns of the Greenville 
Watchman that he was willing and able to *‘ cure 


all the ills that flesh is heir to.” 


It had often been observed that the good peo- 
ple of Greenville were very apt to observe the 
peculiarities of their neighbors. Hence, it can 


, surprise nobody that a report should fly through 


the town affirming that Dr. J. O. Quaver was a 
fine singer; but soon this report was succeeded 


_ by another—that the doctor was courting the 


handsome widow Goodson—which was a little 
surprising. But far more so was that which 


. followed—that the doctor had proposed a mar- 


riage and that the pretty widow had accepted 
his proposition, but would not consent to its rat- 
ification at the altar, until success in his profes- 
sion should promise him a competency. How 
these reports originated nobody could tell, but 
they were admitted by the doctor to be substan. 
tially correct to his friend and confident, Mon- 
sieur Grenouille. And as if he considered the 
postponement of the widow until his “ practice” 
should promise him a competency, equivalent to 
a refusal, he at the same time expressed the great. 
est dissatisfaction. However, plainly secing that 
he was in a predicament similar to that of Hop. 
son's, he set himself about the sorry task of get- 
ting rich by his profession—no fool of a job for a 
man who loved to sing and talk about great vo. 
calists and grand oratorioes as wellasdid Dr. J. O, 
(luaver. 

Monsieur Grenouille of whom we have spoken 


above as the confident of the ductor, was a man 


of great musical talents, and he was thought by 
the doctor, to whom alone he had discovered his 
skill, to be the best performer he had ever heard. 
But he was as modest as he wes talented—or as 
diffident and timid as the doctor was self-possess- 
ed and bold. The latter proposed to treat the 
villagers to a concert and after much debate suc- 
ceeded in persuading the former to undertake a 
public exhibition of his skill. 

Arrangements were made and the nightarrived. 
The house was crowded to overflowing, and all 


eyes were bent upon the small gallery into which 


the two performers had installed themselves. 
At the moment appointed the doctor commenced 
the performance by singing the humorous song— 
‘* We're all cutting, cutting, cutting our way through life.” 
and exccuted it with such infinite grace and 
effect that the house shook with applause. Then 
the polite but timid monsieur stepped in sight 
and was warmly greeted by the audience. This 
confused him much. He attempted to play ; 
but his nerves were ungovernable and he made a 
complete failure. He stood a moment in mo- 
tionless dismay, and then fairly overcome by his 
bashfulness, utterly abashed, he shrunk from 
public gaze; the cold sweat rolling down his 
face, pale with agony, and trembling like a leaf. 

But the brave doctor came boldly to the rescue 
and in the most laughable manner sung 

* Oh! will you come and take tea in the arbor?" 
and was cheered till all rang again. He then 
endeavored to prevail upon his friend to make 
another attempt, but in vain; the violinist wasa 
‘* used-up man.’ So the doctor turned to his 
delighted audience and sung song after song 


and was constantly applauded. But at length 


he became exhausted, and being yet unable to 
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induce his companion to play, he apologized for 


him and begged the audience would excuse him , 


until another occasion, which, he said, it would 
be his greatest pleasure to afford them. 

The generous auditury were about to comply 
with the doctor’s very reasonable request, when 
a sharp-nosed, thin-visaged, hairy-faced, miserly- 
looking man stood up upon his seat and in a 


drew the bow; he gave an energetic saw—but 


alas! no sound was produced !—not a note! 
Utterly perplexed, the doctor increased his vigor ; 


but all in vain, he could bring forth no sound! 


Suddenly the Frenchman burst into a violent fit 


of laughter. ‘The doctor’s glory had departed ! 


However, he at least had the sorry satisfaction 


; of learning the secret of the mysterious affair. His 


tinkling voice said that as he had come a con- , 


siderable distance—had given twenty-five cents 
for admittance—had spent the evening there 
when his business required his presence else. 
where—all for the sake of hearing the gentleman 
play upon his violin—and as he was not sure he 
could avail himself of another occasion—he did 
hope the gentleman could make it convenient to 
play at least one or two tunes. The man would 
certainly have been hissed down, but jast at this 
instant Monsieur Grenouille thrust a violin and 
bow into the hands of the doctor and a book be. 
fore him and instantly retired. The 
cheered, roared, and called on the doctor to play. 


audience 


This wasa clincher, indeed! for the doctor had 
scarcely plxyed a note upon the instrument in all 
his life. 
emotion—almost wild with enthusiasm 


However, carried on by an irresistable 
at his 
suecess in singing alone for the first time before 
an audience—and too vain to own his inability to 
perform any thing less than a miracle—he ad- 
justed the instrament and drew across it the bow, 
and then commenced a vigurous sawing. Sud. 
denly the most melodious, sweet, and delicate 
music filled the house. Strain after strain fell 
upon the already enchanted ear—now the melody 
was wild and rich—now liquid and soft—and 
anon lofty and grand. ‘“ ‘Phe natives were as- 
tonished’—the connoisseurs petrified, and the 


If the 


of astonished delight to the spectators—how his 


doctor astounded. music Was a matter 
random sawings could produce it was no less so 
to the doctor. Stilleach contraction of his elbow 
sent a sweetly thrilling vibration to the very soul 
uf the auditor and performer. Nothing could 
exceed the excitement, nor equal the applause 
which the doctor’s performance created. Again 
and again was he applauded, until from fatigue 
miraculous a 


to, he 


which so 
birth 
it 


and the violent emotion 


success could not fail to give was 


ready to sink to the floor: and was witha 
faltering voice that he thanked the audience for 
their kind attention and dismissed them. 

Every soul had departed and all was still. 
The doctor had sunk into a seat quite exhausted, 
and it was not till he felt a hand upon his shoul. 
his head. 


der that he raised He looked up and 


saw Monsicur Grenouille. <A feeling of scornful 
superiority crossed his mind, but a sentiment of 
pity for the Frenchman’s extreme bashfulness and 
timidity quickly succeeded it. However, a ra- 
diant smile of triumph shone upon his features. 


oe Mille 
exclaimed the 


merveilles! a thousand wonders!’ 


timid violinist ; “* but monsieur, 
you told me that you never studied the violin; 
how do you account for your eplend d perfor. 
mance ?” 

The doctor laughed with a 


It 


were as much a wonder to himself as to anybody 


very mysterious 


air, but said nothing. was plain his doings 


else. 


** But, mon ami,” continued the Frenchman, 


Again 
the doctor proudly adjusted the instrument, and 


play one little air that I may watch you. 


friend bearing the violin called for, and feeling all 
his bashfulness rush wpon him, which precluded 
the idea of his playing before the audience, sudden- 
ly drew the bow across a candle severaltimes and 
giving it with the violin to the doctor, had retired 
behind his chair and with another instrument had 
filled the room with the enrapturing. melody, 
the ductor 
greasy bow, wild with enthusiasmand drunk with 


while was sawing away with his 
the applause of a delighted public. 

** Well, well,” said the doctor in a very per- 
plexed manner after a long revery, ** you have 
taught me an instructive lesson upon vanity. 
Yes, I must own that although it was about the 
first time Lever took a violin in hand, | believed 


' 


I produced that delicious music ! ’ 


Vanity itself! 
But, my dear sir, may I depend upon your se- 


crecy in this matter ?” 


“Certainly, Monsieur, certainly ; and I have 
only to uffer my accursed bashfulness in apology 
for the ruse I played upon you and the audience.” 

The finale of this concert was as follows :— 
The doctor immediately became the most popu. 
lar man in town, and the handsome widow Good. 
son, getting a little jealous and fearing procras- 
tination, very artfully alluded to the doctor's 
brightening prospects ; which allusion of course 
led to a very happy union. 

The doctor was ever the bosom friend of M. 
Grenouille, but he would never consent to give 
another concert, satisfied with the “ compete ney” 
and the wife he had won with his greasy bow. 


Kinderhook, May, 1343. 
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ALEXANDER IT. 


ALEXANDER I. emper 


or of Russia and king of 
Poland, was born, December‘ 
the 


on 
his father, in 180 


mea \- 
Pill S805 


murder of » succeeded 


to the throne. his attention was con. 


fined to his own dominions; but, in that vear, he 
coalesced with Austria against France: The 
coalition, however, was broken, by the success of 
Napoleon at Austerlitz. In the following year, 
he joined with Prussia; but, in 1807, after having 
been defeated at Friedland, he signed, at Tilist, 
a peace with the French emperor, very nafter 
which he became one of his closest allies The 


interv: IS07 ar 


1812, was fh d up 


with the seizure of Findland, and a war avainst 


‘Turkey In the latter vear hostilities were again 


commenced 


between Franes 


were actively contined till the downfall of Napo- 


leon. During the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, 
Alexander bere a share in the dangers of the field. 
On the conclusion of peace, he visited England. 
As the reward of his military assistance, Poland 
was erected into a kingdom by the Congress of 
in 1515. He died 


at ‘Taganrok, in November, 1625. His talents 


Vienna, and he was crowned 


were above mediocrity; aud he did mueh to 


amelorate the condition of his subject. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Wuere are they? What has become of the 
juvenile race that used to make the welkin ring 
with the frolicsome laughter, the free unrestrain-. 
ed sports, the merry, innocent pastimes of happy 
What of 
that beautiful race of fair haired, rosy.cheeked 


boyhood and girlhood ? has become 
healthy, wholesome boys, and the warm radiant 
sunshine of girlish faces, with a step as elastic 
and graceful as that of a wood nymph, and a 
langh sweeter than the music of singing birds, 
es, their unafleeted 


with all their natural sweetmne 


ease, and the beautiful confidence which is the 
proper heritage of early youth 

Byron might well have sung in this day— 

‘Sweet isthe laugh of girts."’ 

It was wellthen and now in the * green lands” 
of merry England, on the sunny plains of France, 
along the vine-clad hills of Ge rmany and else. 
where, these “ celestial voices” 


but not 


may be heard, 


in matter-of-fact America. No; they 
are not here During the Revolution it was not 
thus. When children had to choose a plav. 
ground that was secure from shells and round 
shot, it was not thus. By Heaven! there is no 
boyhood nor girlhood how. There is the birth, 


the baby hood, 


hese 


manhood, womanhood, and death. 


are the epoch which divide a life that 
hovers like a star 
"Twixt night 


and morn, 


| pon the hortvon'’s verge.” 
Our American boys are not well 


they sC 


grown boys; 


are homuneuli, arlyle would say—mini- 


ature men, dressed up ex bottes, with long-tailed 


coats, or smart frock coats, gloves and canes, 
and too often brave in cigar smoke.—Their hair, 
itis long and manly, their eart age most partic. 
ularly erect, and to stumble against a curb-stone 


and roll in a little clean dirt would be a calamity. 
Their 


throcs of nascent 


faces are grave and thoughtful with the 


manhood ; their address pro. 
foundly calculating, and reflecting the wisdom 
of the incipient man of the world, as if they knew 


sorro. and had taken deep, very dee p glaneecs 


into that wonderful store-house of mysteries, 


which the day of judgement alone will clear up- 
the human heart. 
The girls! How 
impulses SC SItIVe 
They, They 

too offen do not kiss thew manly broth rs, much 
They 


es of the toute t, redo 


many of them are allowed to 


give for ul 


r green rous 


natures! loo, are little women 


are they caressed by them are little 


women, deep in the myster 


le nt of ee 


ymetics per! aps versed in bermestitech ny 
and working lacs their very dolls have had 
busteis, and they, poor things, with forms cast in 
a mould of God's own workmanship, whose every 
curve and every development is beauty and 
loveling must wear bustles too Hardly do 
they darn ti brother stockings, oT hem hie 
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handkerchiefs, or delight in the handy-work of 
making his linens. When half-grown they ate 
serious, sober women. They dance, and sing, 
They walk 


on stilts, they dance with evident constraint, and 


and smile, and simper methodically. 


by-and-by we expect they will not dance at all. 
We expeet soon to sce the little beings with eyes 
fixed alone on their neighbor’s deficiencies. Ah! 
how wrong to check the buoyancy, the exhilara- 
lion, the Joyous outbreak of these young creatures, 
whether it be in romping, orrunning, or dancing, 
and whether the dancing be tothe music of their 
own voices, of the piano, of the violin, or the 
harp, or the tabret, or of a german band, if 
providentially they might pick one up for love or 
money. 

This isa demure, stupid, hypocritical, humbug- 
ging age, and we are going one of these days to 
say more about it.—Sarannah Republican. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Lizur. Monrcomery had seen much military 
service. Llowever, the wars were over, and he 
had neught to do, but lounge as best be could 
through life upon half pay. He was one day 
taking his ease at his tavern when he observed 
a stranger, evidently a foreign gazing intently at 
him. ‘The Licut. appeared not to notice the 
A short time 
and the stranger shifted ioo, and still with un- 


intrusion but shifted his position. 


blenched gaze he stared. ‘This was too much 
for Moutgomery, who rose and approached the 
scrutinizing intruder. 

“ Do you know me, sir?” asked the Lieut, 

‘* T think I do,” 


was a Frenchman. 


yr 


** Hlave you ever met me before continued 


Montgomery. 
** TL will not swear for it; but if we have—and 


I am almost sure we have ?” said the stranger— 


you have a saberscar, a dvep one on your right 


wrist,”’ 


‘“T have,” 


his sleeve, and displaying a very broad and ugly 


ericed Montgomery turning back 


sear, “ didn’t get this for nothing for the brave 
fellow whe made me a present of it, Ll repaid with 
a gash across the skull.” 

The Frenchmen bent down his head, parted 
his hair with his hands, and suid—* You did; 
you may look at the re ceipt.” 

The next moment they were in each other's 
arms. ‘They became bosom friends for life. 


WOMAN'S LOVE. 


Ler us pause fora momentto conte mplate and 





to admire that feeling as it animates the breast 


of woman. Woman’s love! what a world of 
fecling and of passion is centered in those two 
words. The love of woman! how beautiful it 
is! this wide world contains nothing half so love 
ly Itis the true Promethean secintilation from 
the celestial! fire of Heaven. It stands insolated 
amid the whirl of the thousand passions, that stir 
up and agitate the human heart, the solitary one 
uncontaminated by aught of earth Not, h 

ever, When lite’s current glides gently on in one 
calm, unbroken stream of gladness—not when 
the atmosphere of existence is yet unclonded and 
nndimimed by misfortune and the pulse beats bigh 
with health, and strength, and happiness; not 
then docs woman's love shine forth to its native, 


hie aveuly piirity it Wilt 1 1 if aty ct rn 


answered the foreigner who : 


——— = = 


to the earth by misety, sickness, or poverty— 
when those butterfly friends who have sipped 
with us the cup ef prosperity take flight and 
leave us setting amid the ashes of desolation and 
despair; it is then that woman becomes our min- 
istering angel. 
shines forth in bright relief against the black and 
lowering sky of our adversity; it is thea that we 
find her, with a generosity never equalled is any 
other sex, throwing aside all thought and eonsid- 
eration of self, and with patient meekness devot- 
ing the best energics of ber heart and soul to 
soothe the pillow of a-father, a sick husband or 


brother: angel-like, hovering near the restless 


bed of disease, to suecor and to save} pouring ; 


oil and balin upon the crushed heart which the 
cold world has trodden upon and cast aside. 


Many may wither beneath the sickening infla. 


ence of an ungenial clime—his nerves may be 


unstrung and shattered—he may. have drank 
deeply of the bitter wine of life—his heart may 
be gray, while the dark locks of youth still shad- 


ow his forehead; yet amidst this desolation if 


there is one around, that spot will be the memory 
of his early love; and often, even when the fever- 
ish cares and yawning anxieties that beset the 
paths even of the most fortunate, press heavily 
upon him, thought will suddenly fly back to the 
time when he revelled in all the gushing feelings, 
fresh fancies, and overwhelming affections of a 
youthful passion. He feels a tender, melancholy 
pleasure in recalling each minutest Circumstance 


of that eventful period, the one Oasis that had 


; occurred to him inthe desert of existence, whose 


cool, verdant freshness the heated eye loves to 


look back upon, and over which the spirnt of 


memory lovers with fond and lingering delight. 


THEY'LL LAUGH AT ME. 

Anxp what if they do; Is that a reason you 
should be laughed out of your principles, and 
thus deserve to be laughed at for your folly 

Who willlaugh at you for obeying the dictates 
of your own conscience? No one who regards 
the dictates of his own. No one whose opinions 
should have the least weight with you, 


What will they laugh at At your singularity 


in adhering to unfashionable virtue ? 
At your vulgarity in refusing to be moulded 


by the seduction of refined and modish vice ? 


Let them laugh. “ Wo unto them that laugh 
now, for they shall mourn and lament.” 

- They'll laugh at me,” said ten thousand 
promising young men and lovely young women, 
when first enticed to wander from the sober 
paths of virtuous living. They half recoiled 


from the temptation. It had no particular fas. 


cinations for them. ‘The gay assembly—the 


deceptive theatre—thoe maddening game—the 


flowing bowl—it was not these that.allured 
them at the outset. “ They'll laugh at me!” 
This it was thatturned them aside and sealed 
their unhappy destiny. Omy sonand my daugh 
ter, never let me hear you say—* They'll laugh 
ul me,” 
\ LAUGHABLE ADVENTURE. 

SOME yoars agu, a reverend ¢ ryyinan in New 
Hamshirc, being apprehensive that the accumu. 
lated weight of snow upon the root of lis barn 


mipgutldaosome damage,resol ve itoshovelitoff. Hi 


asf ( ul i,» bavi 





It is then that her enduring love | 





—— ———— SS 


' the snow might all slide offat-once, himsclf with 


it, fastened to his waist ane end of a rope, and 
giving the other to his wife, hie went to work : 
but fearing still for his safety, ** My dear,” said he 
tie the rope round your waist.””—No sooner had 
she done this, than off went the snow, poor min- 
ister and all, and up wenthis wife—Thus on 
one side of the barn the astonished and con. 
founded clergyman hung, and on the other side 


» hung his wife, high and dry, in majesty sublime 


dingling and dangling at the end of the rope. 
At that moment, however, a gentleman luckily 
passing by, delivered them from their perilous sit- 
uation. 





A STRANGER exquisite passing up Broadway, 
the other day, wished to call a stage, but his 
lungs not being very available, or to little mus- 
cular power to blow them, or deeming it vulgar 
to speak loud enough to be heard, he failed in 
stopping the stages. Just at this moment a 
sailor happened along, and observing the diffi- 
culty, hailed the son of Ninshi in a voiee lke a 
speaking trumpet— 

** Halloa there ! said Jack, looking unuttera- 
ble things at theexquisite dandy; ‘* here’s some- 
thing that wants you!” 


POLITENESS ON ALL occasions.—At a wedding 
recently, whieh took place at the altar, when the 
officiation pricst’ put to the lady the home ques. 
tion; © Wilt thou bave this man to be thy wed. 
ded husband?” she dropped the prettiest courtesy, 
and with a modesty which lent her beauty an 


additional grace, “ If you please sir.” Charm. 


ing simplicity. 


—-——- 


Accuracy.—A recruit was asked by his officer, 
“What's your height?’ to which Pat replied; 
“The man that measured ine told ine it was 
five feet ten, or ten feet five; I am not exactly 
shure which, but it was either the one or the 


other.”’ 


Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
theamount of postage paid. 

S.H.C, Oleon, N. ¥.$1,00; J. L. Palenville, N. ¥.$1,00; 
L. pF Naples, NM. YY. 6100. M. A. T. Worcester, Mua. 
S1,00; HH. M. WH. Malone, N. ¥. $100; J. E. W. Danbury, 
Cr. 81,00; PLM FPliut Creek N.Y. 83,00, J R.H. Newark, 
N.Y. 81,00; J.P. H. Vellevinte, N.Y. 81,00; J. M. De C. 

New-York, 31,00; H. L. Bast Genoa, N. Y. $1,00. 


—_——- 


Married, 

In this city, on the 2d inst. by the Rev. John Crawford, 
Mr. Daniel Harwood, of Oxtord, Muss. to Miss Sophia 
Wardwell, of this city 

On the 27th ult. in Milan, Dutchess Co. by the Rev. Mr 
Chatker, Mr. William Coon, of Gallatin, Columbia Co. to 
Miss Catherine Mink, of Milan 

At the residenceof the Hon. BE. Jenkins, New-York, by 
the Rev. Mr. Payne. dotin Dickenson, Esq. ot Philadelpiia, 
a nativeot England, to Mrs. Margaret Kemble, youngest 
daughter of the tate Rev. Daniel Oliver. 

In Christ Church, of this eity, by the Rev. Mr. Babbit, 
Mr. Jose ph Benson. to Mies Ellen Ross 

On the 10th Inst. by the Rew Ward Bullard, of Nassau 
Peter A. Van Alen, of Stuyvesant, to Miss Jane Fitch, of 


Schodack. 


Wied, 
In this citv,on the 12th inst. Mrs. Eunice Coffin, aged 7* 
years 
On the th ult. inthe Imsane Asylum, at Worcester 
Mass. Mr. John C. Kemble, formerly editor of the Troy 


ladget. and member of the Assembly and the Senate of 
(in the Gth inst. Walter, eon of Edward and Ann Allen 
aged Pvenr, Sinonths and 20 days 
On the Wa ult. Mrs. Merey Goodrich, inthe 71st year of 
her age 
In Newark, N. Joonthe 4th mnet. Mr. Samue! S. Brows 
vis f Auburn, N.Y aged 7 year 





——- 
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Select Poetry. 


ween ew RA 


FOR EVER THINE. 


For ever thine, whate’er this heart betide, 
For ever thine, whate’er our lot be cast— 

Fate, that may rob us of all wealth beside, 
Shall leave uslove tll life itself be past. 


The world may wrong us—we will brave itshate; ; 
False friends may change, and falser hopes de- . 
cline; 
Though bowed by cankering care, we'll smile at Fate, 
Since thou art mine, beloved, and Iam thine! 


For ever thine—when circling years have spread 
Time’s frosty blossoms o’er the atormy brow ; 
When youth’s rich glow its purple light has shed, 
And lilies bloom where roses flourish now— 


Say, shall I love thy fading beauty less, 
Whose spring-tide radiance has been wholly mine ? 
No! come what will, thy steadfast truth I’|! bleas, 
In youth, in age, thine own, for ever thine! 


For ever thine, at evening’s dewy hour, 

When gentie hearts to tenderest thoughts incline, 
When palmiest odors from each closing flower 

Are breathing round me—thine, for ever thine ! 


For ever thine, ’mid Fashion’s heartless throng, 
In courtly flowers—at Fo!ly’s gilded shrine, 


Smiles on my cheek—light words upon my tongue, ° 


My deep heart still is thine—for ever thine 


Forever thine, amid the boisterous crowd, 

When the jest sparkles with the sparkling wine, 
I may not speak thy gentle name aloud, 

But drink to thee in thought—for ever thine! 


I would not, sweet one, profane that silvery sound : 
The depth of love could such rude hearts divine : 
Let the loud Jaughter peal, the toast go round, 
My thoughts, my 
thine ! 


thoughts are thine, for ever 


THE DYING BOY. 


Mortuer, the robin’s song 
Sounds faintly on my ear, 
The flowers have lost their charms, 
Though once tome so dear; 
My weary eyes I soon must close, 
And find in sleep a sweet repose. 


But, mother, do not weep, 
Though nevermoreI wake— 
I fain a while would live 
For my dear mother’s sake ; 
For thou hast taught, with tenderest care, 
My infant tongue to lisp in prayer. 


Mother! the window raise, 
The morning air is clear ; 
And sing once more the song 
I oft have loved to hear; 
For now I feel too sad to smile— 
I'm weary and must rest awhile 


Mother! what makes it dark ? 
I’m sure it can’t be night! 
But little while ago 
The sun did rise so bright; 
Dear mother, sure, I cannot see 
Why it should seem so dark to me! 


Oh, mother! now I know— 
I'm only going to sleep; 


But oh! what makes you cry? 
Sweet mother, du not weep ! 

I now am almost free from pain, 

I think Pil soon be wel! again. 


For in my last night's dream 

An angel whispered unto me, 
Fear not my lovely babe, 

My wings shall shelter thee— 
Give me thy hand, and we will fly, 
My sinless one, to yonder sky.” 


Mother! just clasp my band 
And lay it on your breaat, 
Its pulse but gently beats, 
I soon sha!) be at rest— 
What means this gasping for my breath? 
Oh mother, surely this is death! 


Mother! kiss me once more 
While I bid thee good bye— 
Sweet mother! weep no more, 
I'm not afraid to die— 
Tis only leaving earth, to dwell, 
In beaven, dear mother! Fare thee well! 
SPEAK NOT TO HIM A BITTER 
Wov Lp'st thon 


WORD. 

a wanacrer re alin, 

A wild and restless spirit 

Check the warm flow of youthful blood, 
to God ? 


Vs wrath he stirred, 


fame; 


And lead alost one buck 
Pause, ifthy spar 
Speak notto him a bitter word— 

Speak not—that bitter word may be 


The stamp that seals his destiny. 


If widely he hath gone astray, 
And dark excess hus marked his way: 


'Tis pitiful—but yet beware 


Reform must come from kindly care 
Forbid thy parting lips to move, 
But in the gentle tones of love, 


Though sadly his young heart hath erre 
Speak not to hima bitter word. 

The lowering frown he will ir, 
The venomed chidings will not hear; 


The ardent spirit will not brook, 


The stinging tooth of sharp rebuke; 


Thou would’st not goad the rest s steed, 
Wm . , 

T'o calm his fire to check his s 

a 

Then let no angry tones ye hea 


Speak not to him a bitter word 


—make him feel 
Your heart yearns deeply 
Tell him the 


Around his * 


Go kindly to hin 
for his weal; 
dangers thick that lay 
widely devious way ;” 

So shall thou win him, cal) him back 
From pleasure’s smooth seductive track, 
And warnings thou hast mildly given, 
May guide the wanderer up to Heaven 


BALLAD. 


HENRY NEALE, 





BY 
“OLD man, 


And the winter wind blows cold ; 


old man, thy locks are grey 


Why wan ler abroad onthy weary 


And leave thy home’s warm fol 


“The winter wind blows cold ’tis true, 
And I am old to roam; 


} 


But I may wander the wide world 


Ere I shall find my home.” 
‘And where do thy children loitet 
Have they left thee, thus old and for 
To wander wild heaths and hills an 
While they quaff from the lusty h ? 


i 
“ My children have long since sunk to re 


Tc that rest which I would were my own; 


I have seen the green turf placed over each breast, 


And read each lonely name on the stone.” 


“ Then haste to the friends of thy youth, old man, 
Who loved thee inthe days of yore ; 
They will warm thy old blood with the foaming can, 


And sorrow sha} chill no more.” 


“To the friends of my youth, in far distant parts, 
Over moor, over mount I have sped ; 

But the kind I found in their graves, and the hearts 
Of the living were cold as the dead.”’ 

* * * * * * * * 

The old man’s cheek as he spake grew pale; 
On the grass greensod he sank, 

While the eastern sun o’er the western vale, 


Sat midst clouds and vapors dank. 


On the morrow, that sun in the eastern skies 
Rose ruddy and warm and bright; 
But never again did that old man rise 


From the sod which he pressed that night. 


THE ORPHAN'S PRAYER. 
O, tHov, the helpless orphan’s hope, 
To whom alone mine ¢ yes look tp 


In each distressing day! 
Father, (for that’s the sweetest name 
That e’er these liy 


Instruct my heart to pray! 


s were taught to frame) 


Low in the dust my parents lie, 
And no attentive ear is nigh 
But thine, to heal my woe ; 
No hand to wipe away my tears ; 
Nogentle vo 


Remains to me b 


ce to lush my fears, 


} 


ioW. 


4 ] . “Fr * r 
My relatives and friends are ¢ 


one, 


comforts flown, 


And all my earthly 
But I continue here! 

2 wv nat ha oa t 

Be thou my patron, thon my guice 

Ti is friendle ss heart from sorrow hide, 
R Bing onthy care, 


7 rhout thy span 


That marks the narrow life of man, 


\! ‘h tol ur ‘ 
| tment ! wil; 
T he duties to fulfil 
Ole sive stnce 
Bu i Vv co nouid a ree 
An t f 3 
Father, tl \ be done! 
On thy dear iI rel 
And if I live, or ifId 
QO, | ive mel il e! 
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